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An Old Fighter For 
Freedonii Goes Home 

^NE of Hungary’s noblest sons, Count Michael Karolyi, is 
making his home in his native land once again after 
many long sad years of exile. Since the First World War 
Count Karolyi has never ceased to struggle for the cause of 
Freedom in Hungary. 


Before he left Britain this 
veteran statesman told the C N 
of his desire to spend the rest of 
his days in his homeland, and 
.something, too, of his hopes for 
his fellow-countrymen’s future. 

His return was for him the 
triumphant conclusion of a life 
of self-sacrifice and many bitter 
disappointments. He belongs to 
one of Hungary’s oldest and 
most illustrious families and he 
inherited a great fortune. As a 
young man he was destined for 
the life of wealth and pleasure 
of a leading Hungarian aristo¬ 
crat, but he turned his back on 
riches and threw himself heart 
and soul Into the struggle to 
raise the condition of the 
poverty-stricken peasantry of his 
country. 

A Lover of Peace 

He saw that their greatest 
need was land, and he made 
over a large part of his own 
vast estate to the peasaiiCs who 
dwelt and toiled on it. He was 
also an ardent lover of peace, 
and during the First World War, 
into which Hungary had been 
dragged by its Hapsburg King, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
he made an unsuccessful attempt 


Hungary and eventually came to 
Britain, which he had first visited 
as a youth of 16—when he had 
been greatly impressed by our 
democratic institutions. 

Bela Kun was followed, after 
a time, by the Regent. Horthy, 
who soon developed into a 
dictator, and there could be no 
return to Hungary, for Count 
Karolyi while an enemy of 
Democracy was in power. During 
his years of poverty and exile 
he always held to the faith that 
one day Horthy’s oppressive rule 
would end. 

He lived in Britain, the U S, 
and Prance, but his children 
were brought up in Britain. In 
the recent war he again beheld 
the sad spectacle of his beloved 
nation unwillingly dragged in on 
the side of the enemies of every¬ 
thing in which he believed. He 
spent the war years in Britain 
pleading for the true cause of his 
Nazi-dominated country, while 
his wife, the Countess, worked as 
an ambulance driver. 

Now, at the age of 71, he 
receives the honours that are 
his due, and tlie Hungarian 
Government, as a symbol of the 
nation’s homage to his struggle, 
have given back to him some of 
the land he so nobly gave away 
to negotiate peace between his .years ago. The Count told the 


country and the Allies. 

When Hungary became a 
republic at the end of that war 
it was natural that the people 
should turn to their generous 
friend for a first President, and 
such he became. But troubles 
poured thick and fast on un¬ 
happy, conquered Hungary. The 
Communist Bela Kun seized 
power : and Count Karolyi left 


C N that, in Hungary all those 
who fought against Fascism are 
to be rewarded with grants of 
land and, he modestly claimed, 
it was simply because of the 
humble part ho had taken that 
he was being thus rewarded. 

The CN wishes this grand old 
fighter for freedom many years 
of peaceful happy life in his own 
dear homeland. 


The Birds Were 
Friendly 

Lighter Moments in a 
Japanese Prison Camp 

last of the many British 
children who lived during 
the war in Japanese internment 
camps have now come home, 
and a CN correspondent has 
been listening to some of their 
stories. He was particularly 
interested in Mr O. G. Beynon’s 
account of his children’s friend¬ 
ship with’ the birds in Yang- 
chow camp All the children 
treated them well, and spared 
little scraps of food for them. 
When the storms blew down the 
nests they were replaced tirqe 
and again, and the young birds 
were put back inside, and when 
that could not be done, well, the 
boys and girls reared the baby 
birds themselves! 

One could see strange sights 
in Yangchow! One boy went 
round with a young hawk on his 
arm as his constant companion: 
it knew him even when it was 
soaring in the heavens, and all 
he had to do was to place a little 
food on his hand, and down like 
a dive-bomber it would flash to 
its friend. One boy had a rook 
that followed him round every¬ 
where, and yet another had a 
baby Indian cuckoo which he 
nursed until the instinct to 
migrate took it away. 

Joe’s Poem 

Then there was Joe, a fine little 
lad of eight. His English was 
not very good, his grandparents 
being Afghan, Chinese, Belgian, 
and Annamite. There is some 
excuse for him! However, at one 
of the concerts he managed to 
recite the following: 

The hatoks are soaring in the 
sky, [high. 

The doves are cooing there on 
The magpies hop in sweet con¬ 
tent, [bent. 

The sparrotvs building nests are 
Other birds we see at play. 

This is Yangchow Birdies’ Day! 


Playtime for Ike and Monty 


The lion cubs, Monty and Ike, at the London Zoo are fast growing 
up, but they haVe not*yet become quite serious, as this picture shows. 


Test Flight 


This splendid model plane has a tiny single-cylinder engine 
and a wing-span of seven feet. It can fly several miles, and 
here it is about to leave Ivinghoe Beacon, Buckinghamshire, 
on Its first long flight. 


On Strike For Less Pay 


workers go on strike it is 
usually because they want 
more money. Yet • 80,000 men 
came out on strike from the coal 
mines of Northumberland and 
Durham because they wanted less 
pay! Let us hasten to add that 
this happened over a hundred 
years ago, in 1844. 

The miners had asked not to be 
compelled to earn more than 
three shillings a day, because 
they preferred more leisiue and 
less money to having plenty of 
money but no time to enjoy them¬ 
selves. The nianagers would not 
agree to this: they wanted to 
keep up a large output of coal, so 
the men went on strike. 

Some sock-makers of Leicester 
in 1884 had a rather different 
idea. They thought that lower 
wages would bring down the price 


of socks, and that cheaper socks 
would bring them more work. 
Thinking that they would bene¬ 
fit by this In the long run, they 
asked for a reduction of seven- 
and-a-half per cent. This being 
refused by their employers, they 
came out on strike. 

Such odd strikes have not been 
confined to England, and have 
occurred more recently. In 1937 
there was much unemployment 
in Poland, and brickworkers at 
Jordanow, near Cracow, had a 
stay-in strike for lower pay. They 
very generously thought that 
smaller wages would bring down 
the price of bricks, and that this 
would encourage building, and so 
find 'work for many of their 
fellow-countrymen. Here again, 
the owners thought differently, 
for they refused the men’s offer! 


An Ancient Map of the Universe 


Jn Ceylon near one of the old 
bunds, or water-tanks, built 
by a bygone civilisation, a curious 
circular rock-drawing filled with 
mysterious symbols has been 
found. This is thought by arch¬ 
aeologists to represent the 
Universe, 'and is at least 1000 
years old. 

. In the centre of the dla,gram is 
Maha Meru, or Mount Everest,, 
surrounded by seven seas and 
seven ranges of mountains. In 
the seas are depicted fish, turtles, 


and crabs, rather like the por¬ 
poises of old European maps of 
the world. Above the peak' of 
Maru are symbols representing 
the blissful seats of the gods. 
Belqvy are eight great bells and 
thousands of small ones. Tho 
four great islands which are the 
earth lie between. ■ 

■ ’The iwfiole , drawing, which is 
scratched on rock and is six feet 
across, is close to an ancient 
temple. It is one of the oldest 
maps in existence. 
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Will Spain Join the 
Family ? 

An appeal has been made by Poland to the Security Council 
to call upon the members of the United Nations to break 
off relations with the Franco Government of Spain, and to send 
a message of sympathy to the Spanish people, hoping they will 
soon achieve freedom and be able to join the United Nations. 


Mother of 
10,000 

lyjRS Jennie Adamson, Member 
of Partiament for 'Bexley, 
is the acting mother of ten 
thousand British children who 
lost their parents during the air 
raid.s. This friendly Scotswoman, 
. who has four children of her 


After the defeat of Germany 
and Japan last year Spain re¬ 
mained the only country in the 
world with a system of govern¬ 
ment similar to that of Hitler 
and Mussolini.. General Franco, 
the dictator — or “Caudillo ” 
(leader) as he called himself— 
and his supporters of the 
Falange, the Spanish variety of 
Fascists, were completely isolated 
in a v/orld where Democracy had 
triumphed. During the war 
Spain had been officially neutral, 
but there seems little doubt that 
Franco did all he could to help 
the Nazis, who had helped him. 

Spain’s whole history since 
the First World War—in wlrich 
she was also neutral—^has been 
stormy. The country was un¬ 
developed and large numbers of 
the people were uneducated: 
there was a lack of social reform 
and of organisation in town 
planning, housing, and railway 
building, and so on, which led 
to constant political disturbance. 
The Catalonians, who live in the 
north-east comer of Spain, were 
agitating for Home Rule. 

Brave and Gifted 

Yet the Spaniards are a brave 
and gifted people, \yhose litera¬ 
ture and art are world-famous. 
They are a proud people, too, 
who remember that once their 
country was at the heart of one 
of the greatest empires the world 
has seen, embracing all South 
and Central America, Mexico, 
parts of the United States, and 
rich territories in the Far East. 

The Spaniards’ are great in¬ 
dividualists and seem weak in 
the will and power to work 
together to build their country. 
That, is perhaps why the strange 
political doctrine of anarchy took 
such a Strong hold in Spain. 


In 1921, when there was much 
political agitation at home, the 
Spanish armies in Morocco were 
attacked and heavily defeated 
by warlike tribesmen called 
the Riffs, and it was not until 
1926 that the Spanish, aided by 
the French, overthrew the Rift 
leader Abd-el-Krim. This war 
was a blow to Spani.sh pride. 
Political strife increased. The 
most powerful organisation in 
the country was the army, and in 
1923 an army general. Prime de 
Rivera, seized power and made 
himself dictator. He stayed until 
1931, when all the progressive 
parties met and demanded a 
Republic. King Alphonse left 
the country and a Cortes (Parlia¬ 
ment) v/as formed which framed 
a democratic constitution. 

A Terrible Civil War 

The Republic carried out many 
long-overdue reforms, particu¬ 
larly in education, for in 1931 
half the population stiil could 
not read or write. Catalonia was 
granted Home Rule. The activi¬ 
ties of the Communists and 
Anarchists, however, provided 
an excuse for another army 
general. Franco, to revolt .against 
the Republic in 1936. A teiTible 
civil war followed which lasted 
nearly three years. In the end 
General Franco, with German 
and Italian aid, overthrew the 
Republic and became Dictator. 

Now, there is a demand from 
many people all over the' world 
that a way should be found of 
ending Franco’s dictatorial rule; 
on the other hand, several states¬ 
men, while disliking Franco’s 
regime, are reluctant to inter¬ 
fere in Spain’s home affairs. 

We hope that Spain will soon 
be able to join a family of 
nations that is truly world-wide. 


own, is doing this huge voluntary 
job for the Ministry of Health.' 

All over Britain these war 
orphans are living, most of them 
with families who offered them 
comfortable homes during the 
war. It is Mrs Adamson’s job to 
see that their futures are now 
permanently arranged for. They 
are all growing up, and it is 
. Mrs Adamson’s hope that all of 
them will soon, have homes of 
their own. 

A Home For All 

The Ministry of Health keeps 
an exact list of them, and 
Mrs Adamsori says that she 
hopes to .see each child in time. 
Her aim is to give every boy and 
girl a home. None of them will 
be put into an orphanage or a 
children’s home. The Govern¬ 
ment ■ announced in 1941 that 
they would find all the expenses 
for every child’s education and 
wellbeing. 

During the war thousands of 
applications from all over the 
world have poured in to the 
Ministry of Health from people 
who would like to adopt a British 
war orphan. It is part of Mrs 
Adamson’s job to see that each 
child gets the right kind of 
home, whether the home is in 
Britain, in the United States, or 
Canada. Sometimes its relations 
will want to have the child, but 
Mrs Adamson must first be satis¬ 
fied that they can give it a good 
start in life. 

Never before have the British 
Government, • and through the 
Government, the British people 
had so many children in their 
care. It is a great responsibility, 
and the C N is glad that so 
motherly an MP as Mrs Adam¬ 
son is in charge of the welfare 
of this family of ten thou.sand. 


Mapping by Radar 

'pHE most ’ accurate maps ever 
made are now being produced 
by means of Oboe, the radar 
device used during the war to 
guide pur bombers to their 
targets in Germany, in this way 
3000 square miles can be photo¬ 
graphed each day. 

A Mosquito flies along a line 
which is previously worked out 
on the ground. The Oboe beam 
is directed along it so that the 
pilot is unable to stray, from the 
line, or if he does so he is warned 
by noises in his headphones. 

The photographs are taken, 
usually at a height of 30,000 
feet, by a speciai camera, and 
another takes simultaneous read¬ 
ings of the plane’s instruments 
on the control panel. All 
measurements made are correct 
to a fraction of a millimetre. 

FATS FOR BRITAIN 

p^ATS are probably our most im¬ 
portant need, and our good 
friends in the British Common¬ 
wealth know that. By rationing, 
and by means of a campaign 
for the most rigid economy. New 
Zealand has been able to save 
for us 26,000 tons of butter, more 
than 40,000 tons of meat, and 
130,000 pigs for bacon. 


SAVING THE PILOT 

American Government officials 
recently revealed some details 
of a new 760 mph super-plane 
which is now being completed 
in’ California by the Douglas 
Aircraft Company. 

This plane has several new 
safety precautions, including a 
special cockpit which can be 
ejected from the plane by an 
explosive charge if necessary. In 
this way the lives of many pilots 
could be saved as they would 
.have a chance to use their 
parachute in spite of the plane’s 
great speed. This has always 
been one of the greatest problems 
of high-speed flying. 

A British aircraft firm is ex¬ 
perimenting now wiffi a similar 
device. It will throw the pilot 
80 feet clear of his plane and 
thus enable him to use his para¬ 
chute. 

One Boy Against 12 Men 

JN Madrid the other day Arturo 
Pomar, the fourteen-year-old 
Spanish chess player, played 
twelve of Spain’s best chess 
players at the same time, and 
beat ten of them. To switch his 
young mind to each of the twelve 
chessboards in turn was clear 
proof of the Spanish boy’s 
genius. 


A Great Man of 
Our Time 

^yriii the passing of Lord 
Keynes, better known as 
Professor John Maynard Keynes, 
the world has lost a great man. 
He was the most distinguished 
British economist of our time. 

Lord Keynes was a wizard at 
figures and" in the use and pur¬ 
pose of money in the nation’s and 
the world’s business. He did 
much to try to make money the 
servant and not the master of the 
people, with a view to full em¬ 
ployment. 

Post-war credits were Lord 
Keynes’s idea. He was our chief 
representative at the Conference 
on money at Bretton Woods: and 
more recently he was the nego¬ 
tiator of the American Loan. 

In his view the economic pro¬ 
blem W’ould soon give place to 
" real problems—the problems 
of life and human relations, of 
creation and behaviour and 
religion. ” 

Lord Keynes had many other 
interests than economics. He 
farmed in Sussex, organised a 
ballet, built a theatre, was a 
trustee of the National Gallery, 
and chairman of the Arts 
Council. His was a great life of 
unselfish service. 
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World News Reel 


SKY HIGH. Radio towers 
which are to be built in Russia 
will be higher than the 985-feet 
Eiffel Tower in Paris, but will be 
only one-tweiitieth of Its weight. 

Miss Elizabeth Howard, aged 73, 
of Buckhurst Hill, Essex, a mem¬ 
ber of the Society of Friends, Is 
in Germany running a rest home 
for concentration camp victims. 

The Chinese Government are 
reported to be insisting on the 
gambling and opium-smoking 
houses of the Portuguese 
island of Macao being closed. 
Macao is at the mouth of the 
Canton river and depends on 
China for its food supplies. 

MAL DE MARE. An American 
Unrra ship, bound from Balti¬ 
more to Danzig with horses on 
board, sent an appeal for a 
veterinary surgeon viben off 
Dover, as 790 of the horses were 
seasick. The veterinary surgeon 
worked all day in the ship giving 
a special serum to the horses, 
most of which soon recovered. 

Whale oil sold to Britain by the 
Norwegian Whaling Companies 
Association amounts to 17,400 
ton.5. 

A new national' anthem is 
wanted by the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment, ivho have launched a 
competition. 


Britain is to divert to famine- 
threatened countries 200,000 tons 
of wheat. Canada and U S have 
promised to replace It in August 
or September. 

Dublin is to have a yieia graving 
dock costing £750,000. 

ELECTRIC BIKE. A Belgian 
2.6 hp electric bicycle has been 
imported into Britain. It is 
called the Socovel, and is 
operated by three 12-volt bat¬ 
teries which run the machine for 
28 miles on one charge. Maxi¬ 
mum speed is about 20 mph. 

Atom bomb tests to be carried 
out in the Pacific by the TJ S will 
cost £27,500,000, it has been an¬ 
nounced by Vice-Admiral Blarney. 

America is anxious to buy at 
least 250,000 British 8 and 10 hp 
cars every year. 

GOLD. A borehole sunk re¬ 
cently in the Orange Free State 
revealed record quantities of gold 
at a depth of 3992 feet. 

Under the auspices of the 
British Council about 25,000 
British, books have reached Hun¬ 
gary for resale. Weighing, seven 
tons, they went in five planes. 

Mrs M. Crocker, of Devon 
Street, . New Plymouth, Neiu 
Zealand, who is 91, has lived in 
the same street for 85 years. 


Home News Reel 


SOS. Hospitals Day is Tues¬ 
day, May 7. Please give gener¬ 
ously. 

Recently the Queen Mary, 
docked at Southampton after 
dark for the first time. Her fun¬ 
nels were floodlit, and her decks 
glowing with light. 

The 34,000-ton battleship, H M S 
Nelson, is to become a Home 
Fleet training ship. 

TAFFY WENT TOO. The 
goat mascot of the 6th Royal 
Welch Fusiliers was with the 
detachment that went to Caer¬ 
narvon Castle recently when the 
Freedom of the Borough was con¬ 
ferred on the Regiment. 

In the Ministry of National 
. Insurance records there are 
192,000 people named Smith, 

At the end of last year there 
ryere 1849 animals in the London 
Zoo and 824 at Whipsnade. 

MIND THE .BABY. At St 
Gabriel’s Church, Walthamstow, 
a crfiche is to be opened where 
volunteers will look after the 
children of parents wishing to 
attend Sunday evening services 
and the social hour afterwards. 

The Percival Aircraft Company 
is to make a plane in which two 
pupils can be trained at the same 
time. One sits beside the in¬ 
structor and the other behind, 
listening to all that is said and 
watching what happens. 


A policeman jumped into a 
biasing lorry in a Birmingham 
factory recently and drove it out 
to'prevent it setting fire to 5000 
gallons of glucose stored on the 
floor above. 

DEMOBBED JUMBOS. In 
Bertram Mills’ circus at Windsor 
recently six elephants appeared 
who during the war had worked 
at ploughing on farms near Chal- 
font St Giles. 

Miss Emily Jones has retired 
after teaching for 52 years at St 
John’s School, Lytham. 

Lord Rothschild, who teas 
awarded the George Medal for 
his war work on secret methods 
of bomb disposal, has now been 
appointed to the American 
Legion of ■ Merit for secret 
counter-sabotage luork. Before the 
war he was engaged in research 
work in bio-physics. 

V STAMPS. 2id and. 3d Vic¬ 
tory stamps, twice the size of 
ordinary ones, should be on 
sale at post offices on and after 
June 11. 

Members of Parliament have 
agreed to work longer, hours at 
the House of Commons. 

SOME SOUVENIR. V/hen the 
headmaster of a Leighton 
Buzzard school retired recently, 
three of the boys wanted his cane. 
It went to the boy who offered 
the highest sum—half a crown. 


Youth News Reel 


GOOD SCOUT.—Within 14 
months of joining the Scout 
Movement, Patrol Leader J. 
Riley, a bedridden Scout in the 
Troop at the Margaret Beaven 
Hospital, near Birkenhead, has 
won the King’s Scout Badge. 

While camping at Blalringone 
Mains, Clackmannanshire, 11 
members of the 19th Fife (Queen 
Anno School) Troop, fought a 
small forest fire for li horns, and 
.saved a valuable plantation. 

Scouts in Ceylon have been 
commended for the valuable help 
they gave during the taking of 
a census. They were told that 
their uniform created confidence, 
and helped the enumerator to 
obtain the required information 
vjithout difficulty. 


DANISH VISITORS. —One of 

the attraction at the Boys 
Brigade display on Saturday at 
the Royal Albert Hall will be a 
physical training demonstration 
by the boys of the PDF, Den¬ 
mark’s equivalent of the Boys 
Brigade. 

'The Sliver Wolf Scout decora¬ 
tion has been conferred upon Sir 
Cyril Newall, Governor-General of 
New Zealand .and the Dominion’s 
Chief Scout. 

Guides of the Alaska Highioay 
Company, of Fort St John in 
British Columbia, held their first 
hike of the season not long ago 
when the temperature was only 
15 degrees. They cleared the 
snow and cooked themselves an 
excellent meal. 
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The Thatcher 

Thatching is a craft that was dying out before the war, but 
a few Land Girls have learned its secrets. This skilful young 
Lancashire member of the WLA is thatching a rick near 
Sidmouth, South Devon. 


BRAVO! 

IJuniNG the six years ot war 
the Staveley, Derbyshire, 
group o£ collieries, employing 
more than 6000 people, never 
lost output through stoppages, 
and have recently exceeded their 
target 35 times. 

FASTER TRAINS 
NEXT WEEK 

tTHREE of our great railway.s, 
the LMS, the GWR, and 
the L N E R, begin their summer 
services on May 6, and there 
will be more trains with more 
restaurant cars. 

The famous GWR Cornish 
Riviera Express will improve its 
time by 25 minutes on its non¬ 
stop run of 226 miles from Pad¬ 
dington to Plymouth. It is to 
leave Paddington at 10.30 each 
morning, reach Plymouth at 
3 pm, and Penzance at 5.25. 
On the G W R 90 extra expresses 
will run every week-end and 
there will be 60 trains every 
week with restaurant cars and 
four with buffet cars. 

The LMS will have a total 
ot 65 trains weekly with res¬ 
taurant cars. It is sawing 80 
minutes on the Edinburgh to 
London run by cutting but 
former stopping places. 

On the L N E R there is to be 
an improvement in cross¬ 
country journeys. The Com¬ 
pany’s main summer feature is 
the introduction of more res¬ 
taurant and buffet car services. 


Camp Schools in 
Scotland 

'J'o spend weeks at a school in a 
camp amid beautiful scenery 
in the, heart ot the country is a 
wonderful experience for a boy 
or a girl who lives in a city. The 
L C C have established such 
schools, and now five of them are 
to be set up in Scotland. One, 
near Aberfoyle, already has 200 
happy open-air pupils. 

These Scottish schools are 
being established in camps used 
during the war for children 
evacuated from the cities. The 
other four are in Peebles-shire, 
Midlothian, Perthshire, and 
South Lanarkshire. Boys and 
girls from town schools will go 
to them for periods of a month 
at a time. They wiil take their 
lessons in the open air when the 
weather is fine and they will have 
boundless opportunities for every 
kind of outdoor recreation. 

Teachers, of course, will also 
live in the camps, and each 
camp-school will have its sick 
room and stall nurse. 

THE FLYING CAR ^ 

A NEW kind of motor-car Is now 
being tried out in the United 
States which can fly or be driven 
along the road at will. It Is 
propeller-driven and has wings * 
of a novel type which require 
neither rudder nor elevators. The 
difference in the car itseif,. apart 
from extreme lightness, lies in a 
very elastic su.spension to take 
off shocks from an uneven road. 


Home Chat and the Robin 


iThis is the season in which our 
friends the birds are in full 
song. But can the birds talk to 
one another? 

In the opinion of one of the 
wisest of their friends, Mr 
Douglas Gordon, they can and 
do, not in the songs they sing, 
nor in their shouts and cries, 
but in their murmured con¬ 
fidences to their young, or 
when conferring quietly like 
friends. That is their secret 
speech and language, which fev; 
of us hear and none can under¬ 
stand. 


An example selected was that 
of a friendly robin w'hich had 
made itself at home in the 
observer’s house and had a great 
liking for peering in the mirrors, 
where its reflection was another 
robin like itself. So an experi¬ 
ment was made. On the corner 
which was its favoured perch, a 
pocket mirror was fixed. It 
sought no other. For hours on 
end, it would entertain itself by 
talking to its own reflection in a 
soft monologue, a' murmured 
warbling to its fancied friend 
alone. 


GREAT HARRY 
OF TENTERDEN 

gin Prank Alexander, LonJ 
Mayor of London last yeai, 
has presented to the Mansion 
House a lovely silver-gilt model a’ 
the 16th-century warship Henri 
Grace a Dieu which he found, 
blackened with age, lying among 
the stock of a jeweller’s shop in 
Cheapside. The model was dated 
1839. 

The Henri Grace a Dieu, or the 
Great Harry as she was known 
in her day, was England’s wonder 
ship when she took to the sea in 
the reign of Henry VIII. She was 
the first double-decked ship to be 
built in England, and was of 
1000 tons. She was built and 
launched at Tenterden, in Kent. 

Visitors to this delightful little 
old town today might well find it 
difficult to imagine how a ship 
could be launched there, for the 
sea is eleven miles away, and 
between it and Tenterden stretch 
the flat rich grasslands of the 
Rother valley. But in Henry 
VIII’s time a broad estuary 
reached up to Tenterden, which 
was a seaport and a member of 
the affiliated Cinque Port of Rye. 

The sea gradually withdrew, 
the estuary dried into pasture 
land, and Tenterden, with its 
great church steeple, became a 
sleepy inland town. 

THAT MADE HIM 
TIRED 

"Degcie, who lives In a northern 
city, was rather restless one 
night and could not get to sleep, 
so his mother. Instead of telling 
him to count a number ot 
Imaginary sheep passing through 
a hole in the hedge, thought of 
the C N Tongue Twisters in 
Bran Tub. 

She read one to him and asked 
Reggie to repeat it quickly. Hg 
tried several times, and then, 
closing his eyes, fell asleep. 

British Children 
Help 

A HUNDRED French war- 
orphans, 50 boys and 50 
girls, between the ages of 4 and 
12, are to have a new chance 
of a happy, useful life. A fine 
new school-home is just about 
to be opened for them, not far 
from Paris. Here they will be 
lovingly cared for and educated. 
The organisation known as 
Les Franqais de Grande Bre¬ 
tagne, founded in London after 
the dark days of Dunkirk, spon¬ 
sored the project, and it is 
receiving warm official support 
from the French Government. 
The founders made it clear to 
the CN, however, that without 
the devoted interest of British 
supporters here, and particu¬ 
larly of children, their orphan 
school could not have been 
ready by now. Boys and girls 
and grown-ups in Britain, with 
that sympathy and generosity 
which is the greatest factor in 
creating friendship between 
nations, came forward to help. 


MIXED WOODLANDS 

■pvoRESTRY Commissioners in Scot- 
land are being urged by Lord 
Glentanar to break the old tradi¬ 
tion of only planting woods of one 
variety. He advocates a mixture 
of soft and hal'd types of timber. 

Lord Glentanar has had a great 
deal of experience on this subject 
in most of the European 
countries, and has applied his 
knowledge very successfully In his 
own forests on Deeslde. 


A Wash and Brush Up For Fido 


J]vERY spring, when the first 
chestnut buds begin to 
spread their tiny green fans, the 
dog-washers of Paris appear on 
the banks of the River Seine. 
Their stock-in-trade is simple; 
just an enormous tub and a huge 
bar of Marseilles soap—the 
strong kind that washerwomen 
love and dogs hate. 

In Paris, no one ever thinks of 
washing his own dog. People 
take their pets to the Seine and 
hand them over to the dog 
laundry. It is an undignified 
process, and the dogs do not like 
it. We all know how animals 
hate to be laughed at; but no one 
can help laughing at these dogs 
as they are dragged, gasping and 
spluttering, from the river. 

As each dog leaves the Water, 
he is allowed just one shake be¬ 
fore being popped into a blanket 


and wrapped up. There he lies, 
helpless, looking for all the world 
like a papoose, or Red Indian 
baby, with only his wistful eyes 
and face showing. Then, when 
he is almost dry, he is unrolled 
and tethered to the wall— 
another disgrace! Under him is 
spread a big sheet, so that the 
cobble-stones will not make him 
grubby again. 

Sometimes a dog escapes from 
his laundress. And then the fun 
begins I Away he goes, with every 
dog-washer in the district after 
him! The dog yelps, the -laun¬ 
dresses spream, and children race 
along with them, shouting with 
laughter. But at last the run¬ 
away is caught and brought back, 
wriggling, and then all the 
lathering, scrubbing, rinsing, and 
drying have to be done all over 
again! 


The Weed-Killing 
Train 

■y^EEDS are not only bad for 
gardens, but for railways, 
and this summer the LMS has 
a weed-killing train which is to 
be in constant use for four 
months. For if the weeds were 
left to grow on the permanent¬ 
way, the moisture they harbour 
would rot the sleepers and thus 
the lines themselves would 
become twisted. 

The weed-killing train has a 
crew of four, who travel about 
,70 miles a day laying a trail of 
poison over the tracks. This 
weed-killing poison is a fluid with 
a pleasant odour, and it is to be 
laid over the entire system of the 
LMS in Great Britain. The 
train will travel 4000 miles, and 
altogether drop about 60,000 
gallons of the poison. The crew 
live on the train, which has 
sleeping and feeding quarters 
and a kitchen—a pleasant job. 


GOOD IDEA 

Ceven mothers of children 
attending Layton School, 
Blackpool, have for the past 
three months been taking their 
turn as voluntary traffic wardens 
outside the school. During the 
next three months their place will 
be taken by war-disabled men. 

THE TOLL OF WAR 

J'lGURES obtained from official 
Allied documents show 
that the population of Germany 
rose during the war from 67 to 
72 millions, to which another 
two million German prisoners 
of war, now in other countries, 
must be added. This was in 
spite of casualties amounting 
to about three millions. 

On the other hand, the coun¬ 
tries occupied by Germany lost 
15 million people. chiefly 
civilians, the main sufferers 
being Russia (7 000,000) and 
Poland (4,620,000). 



Their Dream Come True 

Two delighted schoolboys operate the levers in a mode! 
signal-box at] the LMS signalling demonstration at Euston, 
London. This signal-box is a complete, full-size replica of a 

real one. 
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It Was Lifting Time For Potatoes 


^HE National Allotments Society 
recently asked its thousands 
of members to "put their backs 
into ” a big food production 
drive this year. Easter saw them, 
and thousands of other gar¬ 
deners, seriously at work. Yet 
gardening is not ' without its 
lighter side, too. 

A hundred and fifty years ago 
a French doctor, determined to 
popularise potatoes, then almost 
unknown in France, planted fifty 
acres. Near lifting time he 
obtained permission to post a 
guard of soldiers round the field 
during each day, but at night he 
deliberately withdrew the guard. 

As a result, the villagers, over¬ 
come by curiosity, stole the 
tubers, tasted some, and, just as 
the doctor desired, planted others 
in their own gardens. They were 
soon highly popular! 

A century ago, in America, 
another gardener used less 
praiseworthy trickery. He adver¬ 
tised a wonderful new plant 
called The Judgment Trumpet, 
which, he said, “grows six feet 
high and is furnished with 
flowers from bottom to top. The 
buds are like cannon balls of 
heavenly blue, and the leaves, 
when the flower is near to blos¬ 
soming, give off a great heat. The 
bud opens with a noise like a 
pistol shot, and immediately the 


ffiiE Southwark Council have 
just acquired a "country 
estate” in Dulwich as an open- 
air centre for the children and 
a sports centre for the people of 
their overcrowded borough, the 
most crowded in London. They 
have taken over Belair, close to 
delightful Dulwich Village, which 
the Dulwich College Governors 
have kept so secure from the 
Jerry-builder. 

Belair is a spacious Victorian 
mansion which was formerly the 
home of Sir Evan Spicer, paper- 
maker, philanthropist, and wise 
legislator, who died in 1937. 


vegetation takes fire and burns 
like alcohol for about an hour 
and a half! ’’ 

We are not told how much this 
wonderful plant cost, but cer¬ 
tainly a few of them in our 
gardens nowadays would help to 
solve the fuel problem.! 

Going back to the all-im¬ 
portant vegetables, however, the 
head gardener of a Turkish 
sultan many years ago showed 
he “knew his onions” by the 
special care he took in growing 
cabbages. These were his 
master’s favourite vegetables, 
and so pleased was the monarch 
with the greens grown for him 
that he rewarded his gardener by 
making him viceroy of one of his 
dominions. 

Sir Walter Raleigh is said to 
have introduced the potato to 
this country, but if he did he can¬ 
not be said to have known much 
about its cultivation or use. 

At all events, so the story goes, 
he was most disappointed with 
the first crop his gardener grew— 
no wonder! The man merely 
gathered and served up the leafy 
tops! In disgust. Sir Walter 
ordered him to dig up the whole 
patch and grow something else. 

It was only then that both men 
discovered that the real value of 
the potato lies not in the leaves 
but in the roots. 


There Sir Evan kept a small but 
choice herd of cattle, and a line 
hayfield for their fodder. There 
were lovely lawns, through which 
flowed the River Effra, along 
which Queen Elizabeth is said to 
have sailed in her Royal Barge. 
But in more modern times the 
swans sailed its bright Dulwich 
waters, with ducks and geese. 

Sir Evan had a notable aviary 
of foreign birds, too, one of the 
best of its kind in the country, 
and he had fine greenhouses 
where he grew bananas and rice 
and other tropical plants. 
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Bishops Without 
Palaces 

gALiSBUKY’s new bi.shop is to live, 
not in the huge palace, but 
in a smaller house in the close. 
He will be the latest among 
many bishops to give up living in, 
their palaces. 

In Salisbury’s case the palace 
is to become a school for the 
cathedral choir boys. In Exeter 
the red sandstone palace in the 
shadow of the cathedral has for 
a long time been used as offices. 
At Fulham, where the Bishop of 
London lives. Dr Wand and his 
family use only a small number 
of rooms. Soon the rest of the 
great house will become a centre 
for diocesan activities. At Lam¬ 
beth the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury uses only four rooms, and 
makes his home mainly at Can¬ 
terbury. Chester’s bishop’s 
palace has for long been a 
Y M C A hostel, and the great 
palace of the Bishop of Lincoln 
is used for all kinds of purposes, 
while the bishop lives modestly 
in the Eastgate. 

Bishops are doing without 
their palaces partly because of 
the heavy expense of keeping up 
these large old houses, and partly 
because in these days it is hardly 
in keeping with a bishop’s office 
for him to live in a castle or a 
palace. On paper, bishops still 
receive large salaries, but if they 
live in large houses, more than a 
third of the income goes in keep¬ 
ing up the house and in other 
expenses. 




Plane Builders 

Girls of the Miles Technical 
School, Reading, working inside 
the fuselage of a plane of which 
every part, except the engines, 
Was designed and made by the 
students. 


PARDONABLE 

_^N employer was talking re¬ 
cently to a C N friend about 
difficulties arising from shortage 
of staff. 

One man, a super-craftsman, 
he thankfully admitted, had 
been left to him, indispensable 
and irreplaceable. Nobody, said 
the employer, could excel this 
man for excellence of work. 
“ He worked for my father before 
he worked for me. Unfortunately, 
he begins to get rather slow.” 
said the employer. To this our 
friend replied; •Well, but if he 
worked for your father before he 
entered your service, he must 
surely be getting on in years, for 
you yourself are not a young 
man.” The employer sighed. 

“Yes,” he said, “I suppose he 
is. As a matter of fact, he has 
just turned 86.” 


But In his day it was the 25 
acres of grounds and gardens 
that were remarkable, not so 
much the house, for there was 
one of London’s last farms. 


Since Sir Evan Spicer’s death 
Belair has suffered from unavoid¬ 
able neglect and from military 
occupation. Now it is all to be 
restored and devoted to a worthy 
cause. It is good news. 


A Little Green Corner For Southwark 



Better Times 

" '^iiE people of Britain are 

* going to raise their stan¬ 
dard of life,” a leading Minister 
of the Crown has declared. 

“ We have the chance to do it 
now as we have never had 
before.” These are fine and 
encouraging words for all who 
live in these tightly-packed 
islands, cradle of so many 
movements to raise the level 
of ordinary life. 

Thirty years ago our people 
laid the foundations of a health 
.service which would provide 
adequately for the needs of 
every man, woman, and child in 
Britain. Parliament is now to 
discuss a big new stage in that 
development which by efficient 
and regular care in clinics and 
so on will, w'ard off disease 
before it can start its attack. 
This is a practical recognition 
of the old proverb. Prevention 
is better than Cure. 

Qeventy years ago the order 
was made that every child 
must go to school regularly. 
Now every child, poor or rich, 
is to have a chance of a higher 
education suited to his needs. 
This is another step towards 
the ideal of Equal Opportunity. 

There were days not so long 
ago in Britain when few people 
could look forward to a pension 
to keep them in their old age. 
Now everyone will be sure of a 
retiring pension w'hich he has 
earned by his own contributions.' 
This w'ill abolish the dread 
prospect of Want. 

Millions of people this year 
will be paid while on holiday— 
an unthinkable step less than 
t-wenty years-ago, but one that 
gets rid of a social injustice. 

In August thousands of British 
mothers will receive, for the 
first time, money allowances 
for their children as a recognition 
that the family holds the first 
place in the national life. 

J ooKiNG back on the past w'e 
can realise that better times 
are here. But there is much ' 
more to be done, of course, 
before William Blake’s vision of 
building a new Jerusalem “ in 
England’s green and pleasant- 
land " is fully accomplished. 

Better times mean the enjoy¬ 
ment of Britain’s glories of 
landscape and seashore by every¬ 
one, the sharing of all the 
beauties of Nature. They mean 
a just reward, for honest work 
in field and factory. They mean 
a broader, view of service for 
the welfare of others. They 
mean higher standards of living 
for everyone. 

But vre have all to work hard 
to lay strong foundations for 
the better times ahead. Our 
greatness in-the past has been 
won. only by hard work, ad¬ 
venture, and enterprise; and 
the C N firmly believes that 
this old spirit of the British 
people is still alive. 


The Children' 

THE HUMAN 
THINGS 

the other day. Sir Frank 
Fletcher pleaded before the 
Classical Association that an 
intimate knowledge of the works 
of Virgil, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Aeschylus, and other ancient 
Greek and Roman writers on 
human thought and action should 
not be entirely denied to stu¬ 
dents in favour of science and 
mathematics, he reminded his 
audience of the following words 
by Mr Asquith in 1922 : 

" I would far rather trust for 
better feelings among the more 
civilised races of mankind to the 
humanities than to a more exten¬ 
sive knowledge of the exact 
composition of the atom.” 

Science must and will go ahead, 
and Britain must not be left be¬ 
hind in that march of progress. 
But we must never forget that 
it is the ” humanities ” which 
count in the quest for world 
friendship. 


Calling All Cyclists 

With spring in all its glory, 
and summer ahead, bicycles 
are appearing on the roads in 
ever, increasing numbers, and 
cyclists must be extra careful. 

If you go out cycling in a 
party, do not ride three (or 
more) abreast. It is very 
dangerous. Police patrols in 
the London area have been 
warning such people at least 
to keep to the side of the road. 
But it is much better to keep 
in single file, or, at most, two 
abreast, and to ride ahvays as 
close to the kerb or hedge as 
possible. 

A moment’s carelessness on a 
bicycle may lead to disaster. 


Under the E 


goiiE boys are clever at 
inventing things. 
Especially excuses. 

0 

NEW dress material will 
not crease. Its popu¬ 
larity will increase. 

0 , : 

'piiE modern child learns 
to stand on his own 
feet. Especially in. a 
crowded bus. 

_ 0 

JJONDON shoeblacks make 
a good living. Yet 
some people look down on 
their job. 



Talks to Ease Rush-Hour Crowds, sa, 
on!/ delay 
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The Wise Man’s Library 

■ynE country life is to be“ pre¬ 
ferred, for there we see the 
works of God, but in cities, little 
else but the works of men ; and 
the one makes a better subject 
for our contemplation than the 
other. 

The country is both the philo¬ 
sopher’s garden and library, in 
which he reads and contemplates 
the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of God. William Penn 


What Is a Jelly? 

have often wondered how 
a jelly, that delicious, 
wobbly sweet, so rare in these 
days, officially becomes a jelly. 
JS'ow, thanks to the Ministry of 
Food, we know! 

The Ministry has recently sent 
a circular to makers of jelly 
tablets and crj'stals which des¬ 
cribes the setting of a jelly in 
this way ; 

“ The jellies shall be turned out 
on to a plate or dish by the 
following method : Each beaker 
shall be immersed in a water 
bath at approximately 50 
degrees centigrade for eight 
seconds. Upon removal each 
beaker shall be immediately 
dried and the contents trans¬ 
ferred to a plate or dish by 
inversion of the beaker. 

" If not less than four out of the 
six jellies or jelly compounds 
shall retain for thirty minutes 
the general shape of the beaker, 
and shall not at the end of such 
period have collapsed or split 
so as to alter their shape, then 
the setting test shall bo deemed 
to have been satisfied.” 

Somehow our own efforts have 
not been firm enough ! 


iitor's Table 



scnooLiiASTER says he 
encourages all sorts 
of games. But nobody 
mu.st play truant. 

0 

J^RITISI] frocks are being 
put on the inter¬ 
national map again. Hope 
they fit. g 

MAN says he thinks the 
, ordinary match will 
always keep in fashion. 
Even if it goes out. 

0 

]\^OST shopkeepers keep 
the law. But they will 
sell you anything else. 



THINGS SAID 

pooD in the stomach is more 
important than a roof over¬ 
head. P. 11. Turton, M P 

Qome people say that we must 
tighten our belts to export. 
That is putting it upside down. 
We are exporting to be able to 
loosen our belts and bring in 
more imports. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

■pnERE is a feeling of re-birth 
of the British Common¬ 
wealth and Empire. 

Ernest Benin 

lyr PS are seldom so harm- 
^ lessly employed as when 
they are asleep. 

G. Nicholson, M P 

T AM not so much afraid of the 
common people, it is the 
experts who give me qualms. 

Viscount Cecil 

VWe love your green fields, and 
” all the colours of the 
flowers, but where is the fog ? 

A French child guest 
in this country 
—♦♦— 

Meals at School 

CcHOOLS have been asked by 
the IMinistry of Education 
to arrange for school clerks and 
other paid assistants to assist 
teachers with school meals. 

The Ministry have made it 
clear, however, that this ar¬ 
rangement does not relieve 
teachers of their responsibility 
for supervising the meals. The 
school dinner, the Ministry say 
in their circular, is one of the 
most important occasions on 
which large numbers of pupils 
are assembled together as a 
community ; it affords an out¬ 
standing opportunity for social 
training; it should be an in¬ 
tegral part of school life, and, 
like school games and clubs, 
must be the concern of the 
teachers. 

We are glad that teachers are to 
be relieved of much of the work of 
school meals. At the same time 
we welcome the view that getting 
together over a meal, and eating 
it properly, are a necessary part 
of children’s education. 


A Prayer For Youth 

I ORD Jesus, you are our 
^ Leader. We thank you for 
all the joy of our lives. For 
•the blue skies and green fields ; 
for health and strength and the 
power to run and jump and play. 
We thank you also for showing 
us how to live more bravely 
and for allowing us to share 
in your great tasks. Help us to 
be faithful and loving -to other 
people, and above all, help us 
never to allow the despair of the 
world to blind us to your near¬ 
ness and your power. Guide us 
and lead us to the very end. 
Amen. 

From Follow My Leader, by 
Frank Peace (Carey Press, is 6 d) 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Quintillian wrote. In almost 
everything, experience is more 
valuable then precept.-, 
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Busy Future For A PALACE FOR 


UNO? 


T he staff of the old League of Nations are saying goodbye 
to their beautiful palace in Geneva—the palace built so 
hopefully and occupied for the first time only ten years ago. 
And, like everyone else, they are wondering what its future 
will be, and, particularly, whether it will be the European 
headquarters of the United Nations. 


The Palace of the League was 
a noble home for a noble venture. 
Architects of the whole world 
competed for the planning of it, 
and from their designs more 
than 10,000 were placed before 
an international jury for the 
final choice. The foundation 
stone was laid in 1929, and it is 
like no other in the world, for 
in its very heart is sealed a 
casket containing a copy of the 
League Covenant with the names 
of the member countries. 

The palace has been compared 
with the Palace of Versailles for 
size, for the distance around its 
outside walls is more than a mile. 
But it has what Versailles can 
never have: a grand • view of 
snow-capped peaks crowned by 
Mont Blanc. 

Inside also it may be compared 
favourably with any royal palace. 
Nations gave of their best: 
paintings, tapestry, and sculpture 
for its decoration, marble and 
rich woods for its furnishing. 
There is beauty at every turn, 
and .a visitor feels that such 
spacious and beautiful surround¬ 
ings must surely inspire noble 
ideas and deeds. 

The Assembly Hall, un¬ 
expectedly at the top of the 
building, is lighted only from 
the ceiling, the bays where one 
would expect to see windows 
being painted - with gracious 
scenes of outdoor life. It can 
seat nearly two thousand people, 
yet it is possible to hear the 
speakers quite clearly from any 


part of it. Every seat is, how¬ 
ever, provided with earphones 
by which not only the volume of 
the sound may be increased or 
diminished at will, but speeches 
spoken in English may be heard 
in French and those spoken in 
French may be heard in English 
by a system of simultaneous in¬ 
terpretation. 

Some of the details of the 
Geneva palace are not without 
Interest. It has, for instance, 
nOO doors and 1650 windows. 
There are 25 main staircases 
and the same nmriber of smaller 
ones, 15 electric passenger lifts, 
seven goods lifts, and six more 
for documents. There are 100 
electric motors and 24 pumps of 
different kinds to supply motive 
power. The electric cabling 
system is nearly 15 miles long, 
and there are 9000 lighting points. 

The Library, of course, is one 
of the most important in the 
W'orld. Its collections, including 
official publications from all 
countries and in many languages, 
number 330,000 volumes. This 
magnificent library was made 
possible by Mr J. D. Rockefeller’s 
gift of two million dollars. 

Truly, the old Palace of the 
League is a wonderful and well- 
equipped building: and it is 
natural to wonder if before long 
it will become the European 
home of the United Nations. 
Will the delegates of Uno tread 
its stately corridors and will their 
voices be heard, in harmony, in 
that magnificent Assembly Hall? 


Not All the Bells Are Ringing 


the Forests* 

QUR forests are to take a leaf 
out of industry’s - book and 
work harder to produce the goods 
that are wanted. In the war the 
forests had to sacrifice capital; 
now it must be paid back. 

The new trees will not be those 
only that furnish plywood and 
pit-props but those that supply 
heavier material, like those coni¬ 
fers which have been, and are 
being, industriously planted by 
the Forestry Commissioners. 

Those who think that conifers 
in marshalled order sacrifice 
ornament to usefulness may be 
encouraged by the prospect that 
oaks are not being neglected. 
When these grow up they will 
not be the Hearts of Oak of 
Nelson’s day, but timber more 
suited to commercial purposes. 

Beauty will remain. A forest 
well and truly planted, even 
though it has ceased to be a 
game preserve or a playground, 
-can be a triumph of landscape 
gardening. 

On a broad view the forests 
of Great Britain which in area 
are nearly at the bottom of the 
list of European forests, seem 
to offer an exceptional case for 
nationalisation. In half a century 
they may occupy nearly one- 
tenth of the land. 



A Friendly Thief 


Rooky is not popular at Ebley 
in Gloucestershire, for he steals 
cigarettes, sweets, spoons, and 
clothcs-pegs.. But although he 
has been released miles away, he 
always returns to his friends, the 
family of Mr Charles Hodge. 


A Hundred Years 
of British Railways 

exhibition in recent years 
has proved so popular with 
boys and girls as the News 
Chronicle Centenary Railway 
Exhibition at Charing Cross 
Underground Station, London. 

We can see a model of George 
Stephenson’s Rocket of 1829, 
With its queer old coaches and a 
horse-drawn carriage (minus 
the horse) mounted on a railway 
truck with a lady sitting in it 
holding a parasol, and compare 
it with a model of a train of 
today with a speed of 126 m p h. 

Boys and girls find it difficult 
to drag themselves away from 
the fascinating spectacle of the 
electrically-driven models run¬ 
ning over the 1400 feet of minia¬ 
ture track which occupies most 
of the exhibition. This model 
railway system has signal boxes, 
stations, water towers, bridges, 
tunnels, and a working under¬ 
ground railway, and between the 
working trains stand models of 
the engines of our grandfathers’ 
and great-grandfathers’ days. 

The exhibition is on view until 
May 18. 


0NE by one our churches, old 
and new, are getting their 
bellringers back from the Ser¬ 
vices. In the towns and in the 
villages the ringers are returning 
to their happy labours, and the 
chimes and peals are a noble 
chorus daily swelling in volume. 

It will be a long time, however,- 
before our expert ringers are able 
to take again the familiar “bus¬ 
man’s holiday ” by ringing the 
bells in lands abroad, sharing 
the joyous toil of their brethren 
of the belfries. Many of the 
bells, alas, have been made into 
munitions. Aragon lost the 


majority of its bells during the 
Spanish civil war and many bells 
in Italy were transferred to the 
foundries of’the cannon-makers. 

In Belgium and Holland, too, 
bells that formed part of world- 
famous carillons were mercilessly 
pillaged for the same purpose. 
Indeed, less than a year ago 
British soldiers came upon an 
astounding store of over 800 
splendid bells from the Nether¬ 
lands, dumped in a Hamburg 
foundry. But for the Allied vic¬ 
tories these bells, stolen from 
noble towers would all have 
become weapons of Nazi warfare. 
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May time is Playtime 


Vy/HY do children celebrate May Day with processions, 
the choosing and crowning of May Queens, and dancing 
round the maypole ? How did it all start ? 


Long before Christ' 
was born the Romans 
used to have a festi¬ 
val every year from 
April 28 to May 2 in 
honour of Flora, the 
goddess of flowers; 
and even earlier than 
that men celebrated 
the final defeat of 
winter when the 
month of May came 
round. Two symbols 
of Nature reborn 
which figured in those festivals 
were the maypole, representing a 
growing tree, and Jack-in-the- 
Green, a man dressed upun green 
branches to illustrate the spirit 
of vegetation. Maypoles survive, 
but Jacks-in-the-Green, though a 
common sight within living 
memory, are rarely seen nowa¬ 
days. 

The pagan way of celebrating 
May Day was preserved through 
the centuries, though not as a 
religious festival. May the First 
was a public holiday, when young 
and old went out into the country 
at dawn to gather flowers, 
brought them to the towns and 
villages, erected their maypoles, 
and gathered their prettiest girls' 
round them to dance and make 


merry in honour of 
the May Queen, 
chosen from among 
them every year. 

For countless cen¬ 
turies May Day has 
marked the triumph 
of youth and beauty, 
and has been an occa¬ 
sion for happiness 
and rejoicing. So 
let the May Queens, 
the maypoles, and the 
processions continue 
always, through the years to 
come. 

Tennyson’s May Queen-to-be 
described May Day as “ the hap¬ 
piest time of all the glad New 
Year.” As for the maypole, it 
has been well praised in song and 
story. The most familiar refer¬ 
ence, perhaps, is in the well- 
known song Come Lasses and 
Lads. 

Come lasses and lads, get leave 
of your dads. 

And away to the maypole hie, 
For every he has got him a she, 
~And the fiddler’s standing by. 
For Willie shall dance with Jane, 
And Johnny has got his Joan, 

To trip it, trip it, trip it, trip it, 
trip it, up and down. 



A PROFESSION WITH A GREAT FUTURE 


_^T a recent meeting, of the 
Institution of Chemical 
Engineers in London, Sir John 
Anderson, formerly Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, said that 
chemical engineering was a pro¬ 
fession which was golhg to 
matter a great deal in the future. 
America, he said, had made great 
strides in this comparatively new 
profession. Over there,,Sir John 
added, the number of trained 
chemical engineers from the 
Universities (2500 a year, as 


against only 40 in this country) 
equalled the number of trained 
chemists. 

Synthetic rubber, and the tech¬ 
nology of petroleum are, as 
Sir John reminded his audience, 
two of the many fields for further 
research and enterprise on the 
part of chemical engineers. 

There can be no doubt that 
boys with a scientific and engi¬ 
neering turn of mind would find 
a great future in this highly- 
specialised calling. 


Bedtime Corner 

The Boy Who Gave Up Fibbing 


. Johnny loved telling wonder¬ 
ful stories about his 
adventures, and he was nearly 
bursting with excitement as 
; he met his grown-up sister 
Lily, in the village street. 

“I’ve just found out that 
birds have kings, like people,” 
he panted. “I saw their king 



over in the woods. Simply 
millions of birds were there, 
and on a branch over then! all 
was a lovely bird wearing a 
golden ring all studded with 
diamonds on its leg.”' 

Lily looked grave. “Johnny, 
Johnny!” she said. “How 
many times has Mother told 
you it’s wicked to .tell fibs?” 


“But I did see a bird wear¬ 
ing a beautiful ring,” he 
Insisted. 

“Eh, what’s that?” broke in 
a voice. An old gentleman 
was striding towards them. 
“■What sort of a bird was it?” 
he asked. 

Surprised, Johnny told him 
—but left out the bit about 
the gold and diamonds. 

“Come and have coffee with 
me,” replied the old gentle¬ 
man excitedly. 

In astonishment the two 
followed him into Mrs Ship- 
ton’s teashop. There he 
explained that he was a 
naturalist, and how last year 
he and some others caught a 
bird like the one Johnny de¬ 
scribed and put a ring round 
its leg to see if it would 
return to the same nesting 
place this year. 

“And it has!” he exulted. 
“To the same spot!” 

Johnny felt very important. 

Afterwards, on the ' way 
home, Lily said quietly, “I’m 
sorry I didn’t believe you at 
first, Johnny, but ...” 

Johnny was looking thought¬ 
ful. “I did inake some of it 
up,” he admitted. “But now 
that I’ve had a real adven¬ 
ture I shan’t want to make up 
stories any more.” 


A Mustering of 
Science Masters 

J'he C N offices were in good 
company recently, for across 
the street, in the City of London 
School, science masters from all 
over the country were holding 
the 43rd Annual Meeting of their 
Association. For four days they 
met together to discuss the 
teaching of science, to hear 
lectures by prominent men, to 
attend demonstrations, and view 
exhibitions of scientific books 
and laboratory equipment. 

They met under the Presidency 
of the celebrated Professor E, N. 
da C. Andrade, F R S. 

The lectures ranged over a 
variety of subjects, from that on 
Atomic Energy, by Professor 
H. S. W. Massey, F R S, who 
emphasised the supreme im¬ 
portance of the control of atomic 
energy for the good and not the 
destruction of civilisation, to 
that on The Scientist and 
Worship, by the Bishop of ’Truro, 
Dr J. W. Hunkin, M C, B Sc. 

True Worship 

The Bishop spoke about the 
spiritual aspect of life and 
pointed out that as this is some¬ 
thing that has not been fully 
explored, in the sdhse that 
material life has been, we must 
needs use picture language in 
referring to it. He stressed that 
religion offers history and poetry, 
art and myth, and that it is by 
no means necessary for us to 
decide precisely what is myth 
and what is history, or what 
is literally true and what is 
symbolic, before joining in 
worship. For true worship in¬ 
cludes aspiration and has a 
cleansing and bracing moral 
effect. 

The Conference was a stimu¬ 
lating one, and the teaching of 
science in Britain must benefit 
greatly by these annual meetings 
of those who have charge of it. 

London v Paris 

W^elcome visitors to ■ London 
this week will be a party of 
boys from the public schools of 
Paris, who come here to revive an 
association with London’s public 
schoolboys, cut short by the war. 

On Saturday afternoon the 
schoolboys of the two cities will 
compete in athletics at Motspur 
Park. Surrey, the programme 
being arranged by their hosts, 
the London Athletic Club, which 
has done so much to further 
junior athletics. 

The winners of the contest will 
receive the Rutlish Cup, a silver 
trophy which was subscribed for 
by parents of boys at the Rutlish 
public school, Merton, to com¬ 
memorate the school’s part in 
starting the London and Paris 
association. 

In 1935 a party of boys from 
Rutlish School, under Mr Norris 
Ellison, w'ho had studied at Paris 
University, were touring the 
French capital when arrange¬ 
ments were made for a sporting 
association between boys of the 
public schools of both cities. 
Later that year a party of Paris 
schoolboys came here, and an 
athletics contest was held on the 
Rutlish School grounds, which 
the London boys won. In the fol¬ 
lowing year the French boys took 
their revenge in Paris. The 
London Athletic Club took over 
the arrangements in 1937. Our 
French friends may be sure of a 
very enthusiastic reception. 
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John Constable Reeve indicating his picture, Interior of a Suffolk 
Farm, at the Royal Drawing Society’s Exhibition in London. 


Another John Constable 


FARM-STUDENT of sixteen, John 
Constable Reeve, has won a 
Gold Star for a landscape and a 
Silver Star for studies of hands 
and feet at the Royal Drawing 
Society’s Exhibition of Chil¬ 
dren’s Drawings at London’s 
Guildhall, making a total of five 
Gold Stars and seven Silver 
Stars since he first exhibited at 
the age of ten. 

John is a nephew of Mr Russell 
Reeve, RBA. The pictures he 
exhibited when he was ten had 
been painted two years before. 
For these he was awarded Silver 
Stars and was highly com¬ 
mended. Since then he has been 
a regular entrant, and has won 
prizes every year. In 1945 he 
was awarded a Gold Star for a 
remarkable study of a pair of 
hands playing a piano. 


His father, Mr Clarence Reeve, 
a market gardener, has shown 
me John's first attempt at‘ paint¬ 
ing—a picture of his bedroom, 
writes a CN correspondent. He 
was only six then, and having no 
brush made one from a lock of 
his mother’s hair! A famous 
art expert has described John’s 
work as bearing the “unmistak¬ 
able touch of Constable,” which, 
perhaps, is not surprising, as he 
is a descendant of the great 
artist. 

Pathe’s Gazette have made a 
film of John at work. His 
pictures have attracted the 
attention of the Queen. But 
despite his brilliant successes he 
is entirely unspoiled, and, for the 
present at any rate, is happily 
continuing his training as a 
farm-student. 


German Prisoners Go to School 


Jt must be a big shock to a 
young man who has left 
school to be told that much of 
what he learned as a lad is 
wrong and that he must largely 
begin his education over again; 
yet that is the startling fact 
confronting many of the most 
intelligent German prisoners-of- 
war in Britain today. 

A school has been started by 
our Foreign Office at 'Wilton 
Park near Beaconsfield for train¬ 
ing carefully-selected German 
prisoners to take a part in ruling 
the future Germany. To Wilton 
Park they come to rid their 
minds of the nonsense they 
learned in Hitler’s schools and 
to learn about history, about life, 
about the world, in a way they 
never heard of, or only- dimly 
imagined, when they were boys 
in Hitler’s Germany. 

The course at Wilton Park is 
for six weeks and provides for 


300 students—officers and men on 
an equal footing. 

The Head of the teaching stall 
is Dr Heinz Koeppler, an Oxford 
don of German descent. Many 
of his students are hearing for 
the first time the facts of 
German history, for the Nazi 
textbooks of their schooldays 
left out many important facts 
and included pages of stuff that 
was untrue. These Germans 
who are beginning their mental 
lives again, also study and dis¬ 
cuss international affairs, and 
the British way of Democracy— 
the true place of the individual 
in a free society compared with 
the unimportance of an in¬ 
dividual under a dictatorship. 

When the students have 
finished their six weeks’ course 
they go back as “missionaries” to 
their former prison camps to 
spread among their comrades the 
new ideas they have found. 


THE THIRSTY KALAHARI 


J'HE Walrus and the Carpenter 
when walking hand in hand 
in Alice’s Wonderland wept like 
anything to see such quantities 
of sand. They would have been 
just as sorry in the Thirsty Land 
of the Kalahari Desert of South 
Africa. There the wilderness of' 
sand has drunk up nearly all the 
water, leaving only in its place 
“pans ” of salt where lakes and 
marsh once were. There arc 
thousands of these “salt pans,” 
and a recent traveller has 


described some of the most 
famous. 

Among them are the Groot 
Pan, an oval 1500 yards long 
and 1000 yards wide, with the 
remains of a marsh in the 
middle surrounded by a wide 
crust of salt; and Kobo-Kobo, 
which is a perfect circle. Yet in 
this waterless area the Bushmen 
live their strange wandering life 
unhindered and never seem to 
be at a loss either for food or 
drink. ' 
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London Names on CNBookshelf More Room to Ride 


Canada’s Map 

An airman just returned to this country from Canada has 
^ , counted no fewer than sixty Canadian towns and villages 
bearing the names of London districts. 


Scattered across the vast 
Dominion, in prairie and farm 
province, by trout and salmon 
rivers, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, and in former Red 
Indian hunting grounds, are 
places, that sound as if one might 
go there by bus from Trafalgar 
Square. 

Great empire builders have 
always been a little homesick. 
That is why they like to sur¬ 
round themselves when abroad 
with souvenirs of home, and it 
explains why so many towns and 
villages in the Motherland have 
their namesakes in the Domin¬ 
ions. 

The practice of giving London 
names to Canadian towns began 
150 years ago, and has continued 
ever since. The number of such 
adopted names will doubtless 
grow as more emigrants to 
Canada cause fresh towns to 
spring up. 

Another Piccadilly 

Army officers once chose a spot 
on an Ontario river as a site for 
a new town. They called it 
London, and the river, Thames. 
Nowadays, if you go there, you 
can walk down Piccadilly, Pall 
Mall, Regent Street, Oxford 
Street, Strand, Fleet Street, 
Cheapside, and Holborn. You 
can buy fruit at Covent Garden 
market and attend.divine service 
at St Paul's Cathedral. Two of 
the Thames bridges are named 
Blackfriars and Vauxhall. 

About the same time as London 
was born in Canada an Edmon¬ 
ton lad, John Prudens, was work¬ 
ing as a clerk at a trading post 
of the Hudson Bay Company. 
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As a compliment to his good 
work his chief named that post 
Edmonton, after John’s birth¬ 
place. Today it is the capital 
city of Alberta. 

Many London names were 
introduced into Canada by rail¬ 
way workers who went there to 
grasp new opportunities as the 
great railway tracks were built. 
So we find today Paddington, St 
Pancras, and Charing Cross in 
Canada. 

Old Familiar Places 

As post offices were opened up 
in small unnamed settlements, 
thus ending tiresome treks 
through forest trails to collect 
the mailbag, so the settlers had 
to seek a name for their district. 
A meeting would be held, and 
usually the birthplace of the 
leading resident would be chosen. 
That is why Tottenham, Wat¬ 
ford, and Acton are. in Canada. 

A hundred years ago the 
founder of a lumber settlement 
near Kingston, Ontario, was 
about to marry Sarah King, 
daughter of the sailing master of 
Nelson’s flagship. Victory, and on 
their wedding morning he asked 
her to choose a name for their 
new home. She named the 
district Battersea, after the 
London borough. 

The most curious name is one 
found in Alberta. In 1914 a new 
post office was opened, and they 
called it “ Watcheer. ” The word 
used to be heard frequently in 
London’s streets, a cheery Cock¬ 
ney greeting meaning Hullo. So, 
doubtless, another, homesick 
Londoner has planted a memory 
of his former home. 


The Book Which 
Demands a Verdict 

^His is the title of a new 
book by Mildred Cable 
and Francesca French (Student 
Christian Movement Press, 6s). 

The two writers of The Book 
Which Demands a Verdict spent 
many years in some of the 
loneliest parts of China and 
Mongolia distributing Bibles and 
portions of Scriptures. They once 
crossed the Gobi Desert, living in 
tents and small mai’ket towns. 
They have watched the influence 
of the Bible on many kinds of 
people, and here they survey the 
results across the world, country 
by country. 

The Bible is a book which, the 
writers believe, people have to 
make up their minds about. It 
cannot be read without coming 
to some decisions about it. The 
authors tell the story of how fifty 
years ago the Emperor of China 
ordered a box of Bibles to be de¬ 
livered to the royal palace in 
Peking. They were days late, and 
the palace attendants nearly lost 
their lives because of the dela.y. 
When the empress read the New 
Testament she realised that it 
condemned many of the evil 
things in Chinese life, and in her 
fury issued orders for its destruc¬ 
tion. A similar happening oc¬ 
curred in Madagascar in 1840, 
but in both countries the Bible 
has won its way, and is now the 
most popular book in the shops, 
having reached, before the war, 
the enormous circulation of 
nearly fourteen millions in China 
alone. 

In one most fascinating chap¬ 
ter, The Invisible College of 
Translators, the authors tell how 
the Bible has come to be trans¬ 
lated into over a thousand 
tongues. 

One missionary in the New 
Hebrides translating the Bible 
•into the tongue of his people did 
not have enough words to go 
round. So he offered to pay the 
people ninepence for every list of 
new words brought in. Even then 
he did not have a word for 
“ snow ” or “ ice.” “ horse,” “ cow.” 
or "sheep”—things which had 
no meaning for people living on 
a coral island. 

Another translator working 
among a primitive people be¬ 
lieved he had got a word for 
“holy,” so he used the word in 
translating the hymn “ Holy, 
holy, holy.” and afterwards dis¬ 
covered that what he had written 
was “ Graveyard. graveyard, 
graveyard.” 

A further liberation of the 
Bible and further great victories 
are ahead, so the authors believe,, 
and more people in the world 
must have the opportunity to 
read the Bible in their own 
tongue. 

For the Tinies 

My Thank-You Book, by Alex 
A. Wilson (.Carey Press, 2s 6d). 
'J'his little book of prayers giving 

thanks for the everyday 
things around us will be speci¬ 
ally helpful to the parents and 
teachers of very little folk. It is 
attractively produced, and has 
many illustrations by John V. 
Malton. 


By the C N Zoo Correspondent 

A bigger and better Children’s Zoo is part of the London 
Zoo’s plans for the coming summer. The enclosure, 
when it reopens in a fortnight’s time, will be half as big again 
as it was formerly. 

The extra ground-space, which animals, for, besides being very 
has been obtained by taking half good with children,” both have 
an acre from the adjoining Hama a number of engaging tricks, one 


paddock, is very necessary, for 
last season—the first post-war 
summer—over 500,000 children 
visited the Children’s Zoo, and 
on busy afternoons those who 
wanted rides on the ponies found 
it difficult, when mounted, to get 
through the crowd. This season, 
thanks to this enlargement,- boys 
and girls will have their own 
riding-track—their own private 



The Royal Cream ponies 


Rotten Row—if you like—from 
which other people in the enclo¬ 
sure will be kept at a distance. 

' Riding in the Children’s Zoo 
. has become so popular that 
several new ponies are being 
pressed into service, among them 
a pair of Shetlands. Prime 
favourites, however, are still 
likely to be the Royal Cream 
ponies. Scatty and Lily, who 
carried thousands of youngsters 
last year. 

Lily and Scatty are amusing 

A NEW CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE 

]y£oRE and more good living 
drama for children is a 
pressing need. The Children’s 
Theatre, and other movements,' 
have already blazed the trail. 
Now comes the news that out 
of the Old Vic a Young Vic is to 
arise, side by side W’ith a New 
Vic for grown-ups. 

The Young Vic will be essen¬ 
tially a theatre for children, and 
will open next September. The 
company will appear in London 
and the provinces, and perform¬ 
ances will be organised by local 
education authorities. • 

We understand that the policy 
behind this new theatrical 
organisation for children will be 
to educate through the real en¬ 
joyment of drama. 


of which is to “shake hands.’ 
They never use the wrong foot! 
Both these entertaining ponies 
are ex-stage “ stars, ” having 
appeared in pantomime. They 
drew the famous coach in the 
London production of Cinderella. 
My picture shows them with 
their youthful groom. Bill Alder, 
to whom they are much attached. 

At the moment, the Children’s 
Zoo is full of workmen carrying 
out the alterations and exten¬ 
sions. But already several 
animals are in residence there, 
including a baby yak sent up 
from Whipsnade, several lambs 
and goats, and a number of owls, 
magpies, jackdaws, and other 
tame birds. 

One baby goat, Tony, has had 
a tragedy. Born in the enclosure 
a few weeks ago, he suddenly lost 
his mother, with the result that 
the assistants are trying to rear 
the orphan on the bottle. He is 
one of the most difficult “bottle- 
babies ” they have ever had, as, 
being unused to this form of 
feeding, Tony finds it quite 
strange having to draw his nour¬ 
ishment from a bottle! 

Milk For a Mite 

Tony is one of the biggest 
" bottle-babies ” ever seen in the 
Children’s Zoo. The smallest 
was a baby hamster, a rodent 
rather like a very small guinea- 
. pig. This diminutive infant 
was much too tiny to feed from 
the conventional bottle, so the 
assistants gave him his milk by 
means of an ordinary fountain- 
pen filler! They reared him 
that way, too, and though he is 
no longer in the Children’s Zoo 
he can still be seen in the 
Gardens, for we can meet him at 
the new Rodent House by the 
Mappin Terraces, where not long 
ago he had a family of his own. 

C. H. 



The GILLOTT range of 
writing pens is the 
finest in the world , . . 
unequalled for variety 
. . . unsurpassed for 
quality. At present 
supplies may be limited, 
but the QILLOTT 
tradition of excellence 
persists. 
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The Bran Tub 


WELL PRESERVED 

“TTow long have you had your 
baby?” Little Dora, hug¬ 
ging her own much battered doll, 
loo.ked over the hedge to ask a 
new neighbour who was just 
putting her baby into its pram. 

“Six months,” was the reply. 

“Oo-oh, haven’t, you kept her 
nice!” 

Quick Reply, Please 

■y^HAT part of half a square 
yard is half a yard square? 

•'piofi simis V fimi fo fimt 
s? %mi% os ‘pjvff auvnhs v fo 
hfjjonl) n St 9j.mbs pivfi o finH 

A GOOD HOBBY 

(Collecting press cuttings and 
pictures is a good hobby if 
you are interested in a particular 
subject. If you are not, here are 
a few suggestions; 

For, girls: The Royal Family, 
Fashions, Flowers, Foreign Cook¬ 
ery, Paintings. 

For boys: Inventions, The 
Services, Airways, Shipping. 

For both: Animals, Films, The 
Theatre, Nature, Music. 

Don’t just leave the cuttings 
in a jumbled collection fit only 
for salvage. Arrange them in 
some kind of order for easy 
reference, either stuck on, cards 
in index form in a box, or pasted 
in a book with numbered pages 
and an index. 


Jacko and Chimp Become Very Stuck Up 



I. With a rope and a pulley Jacko 
and Chimp make a 4-arm-power lift. 

Maxim to Memorise 

QtL and truth will get upper¬ 
most at last. 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

jy^ANAGER: So you are looking 
for work, eh? 

Prospective office boy (hurried¬ 
ly) ; Oh, no, sir, thank you! I 
just want a job.' 

More Combined Letter 
Riddles 

■What three letters are missing 
in a lazy person? NRG 
(.energy). 

■What letters would startle a 
burglar? OI C U (oh I see you). 

Spell archipelago in three 
letters? E G and C (Aegean 
Sea). 


Brian is^ 

always, live! 

His energy and spirits are amazing. 
Simply bubbling over with life. 
Keeps you “ on the go.'" 

But you would rather have him 
that way than peevish, cross and 
poorly! Mother certainly knows 
best when she-gives an ailing child 
‘California Syrup of Figs.' When 
bilious, sick or constipated, this 
natural laxative quickly corrects 
upsets of the system, and the little ■ 
one is soon “ as right as ninepence.” 





California 
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2. They’re trespassing, but such 
trifles don’t worry tub-riders. 

THE CORK RACE 

J[^uN this race in heats as a 
party competition, .indooi's 
or out. 

. At the starting-line three com¬ 
petitors stand by three empty 
saucers. Opposite them, as far 
away as possible, are three more 
saucers each containing two 
corks. 

The race is to bring the corks 
one by one to the empty saucers 
and back again, each competitor 
finishing up empty-handed where 
he began. Anyone whose cork 
jumps out of the saucer is dis¬ 
qualified. 

Other Worlds 

JN the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south-west. Venus 
is low in the 
west, and Jupi- 
ter is in the 
south-east. ^ 

The picture 
shows the moon 
as it may be 
seen at 7.30, 

B S T, on Saturday evening, 
May 4. 

Tongue Twister 

giXTY-srx sick sad sparrows 
shakily singing sixty-six sad 
spring song.s. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC programmes from Wednesday, 
May 1, to Tuesday, May 7, 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Competition 
result: Gerald Smith (boy 

soprano). 5.15 Children’s Theatre. 
Midland, 5.0 Story; Young Artists; 
Let’s Go to Norwich Market; . 
Beepham Junior Band. North, 5.0 
Nursery Sing-song; Epaminondas 
story; Competition: Cricket hints 
by Leary Constantine. Scottish, '■ 
5.0 Songs, rhymes, and stories ; 

about animals; Barrhead Co- ' 

operative Junior Choir; Quiz 

Time. West, 5.07 Concert by 
Bristol Eisteddfod winners. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Bees In her 
Bonnet. 5.10 The Prince and the 
Pauper (Part 2). . Midland, 5.0 • 
Learn to Swim the Crawl. North, 
5.0 Brendon Chase (Part 3). 
Welsh, . 6.0 Story—Jones’ Titus; 
The Dark Island—^Anglesey. 

FRIDAY. 5.0 Worzel Gummldge 
story; 5.45 The World and Your 
Garden. North, and Northern 
Ireland, 5.45 Nature Diary, 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Songtime. 5.15 
The Mysterious Mr Simister (Part ■ 
2). North, 5.0 What’s Happening 
In the North. West, 5.0 Let’s 
Keep Fish;. Westward Ho (Part 2). 

SUNDAY, 5.0 St John’s Grammar 
School, Choir; Billy the .Budgie; 
talk on a Loch Lomond canoe trip. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Said the Cat,to 
the Dog (No 15). 5.25 A Visit’ to 
Cowleaze Farm. North, 5.0 The ■ 
Week’s. Programmes; . Timothy j 
Saves Weenie’s Baby; is This YOur 
Hobby?;: Salon Orchestra. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Tammy’s Jumble 
sale; Down at the Mains. 


3. But the farmer thinks differently 
and waits till their arms get tired. 

F-utility 

“gEGORRA,” said -Irish Paddy, 
struggling With a new pair 
of utility shoes, “niver these 
shoes shall I git on till I’ve worn 
them a day or two! ” 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

A Home Adrift. A dark clump 
floating on the stream’s surface 
drew Don’s attention. As it went 
past, he saw it contained several 
buff-coloured, brown-spotted eggs. 

“It was a Moorhen’s nest,” said 
Farmer Gray when told of this. 
“These birds frequently build 
their nest close to the water.' 
Heavy rains cause the stream to 
rise, with tragic results. If only 
they would learn to place their 
nest higher up the bank this 
could be avoided. Rats are great 
enemies of Moorhens, taking 
both eggs and young birds. By 
building near the water, the 
Moorhen may feel safer from 
such foes.” 
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FARMYARD VOICES 

CAID a farm hand from London 
called How, 

Wakened up the first morning, 
“This row 

Of crowing and neighing 
And lowing and braying 
Beats all noise of the city, I 
vow!" 

MASTERING MAGIC 

Facing the Audience. When 
conjuring in a room, make sure 
your audience is loell in front of 
you —none should be at the side, 
and certainly no one behind. 

But in case you get caught in 
a really small space, it is as well 
to have a few tricks which can 
be done with the crowd all round 
you. Here is one: 

Put a penny in the centre of 
a handkerchief, then borrow a 
ring from a lady’s finger, or use 
a small curtain ring, pull the 
four corners of the handkerchief 
through the ring (until this is 
quite close up to the coin), and 
give them to four of your audi¬ 
ence to hold, announcing 'that 
you will now remove both coin 
and ring. 

Then covering your own hands 
with another handkerchief, 
gently work one edge of the held 
handkerchief through the ring— 
directly this happens the coin 
will slip out, followed by the ring, 
leaving the handkerchief still in 
your friends’ hands. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Hidden Fuel t* gluj^E^OjRjJ 
Coal;petrol;wood; 
peat; oil; gas; coke 

American States 
Puzzle 

Ohio; I ndiana; 

Utah; Tennessee; 

Maine; Idaho 




Sound teeth are among the most valuable possessions you 
can ensure for your child. Here is a way to make certain 
he keeps them clean and healthy : see that he brushes them 
\vith Philhps’ Dental Magnesia twice a day. 

Regular use of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, which is the one 
toothpaste containing ’A’ ‘ Milk of Magnesia neutralizes 
harmful mouth acids and helps to keep teeth white and 
free from decay. Make sure your child’s future includes that 
sparkling Magnesia smile 1 

Sold everywhere 1/Id. and l/IOid. 



Denial Madnesia 

O (Regd.) 


^ ** Afitt of Magnesia ** is the trade mark of Phillips* preparation of magnesia. 
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